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Geophilus oligopus (Attems) (= G. insculptus auct. non Attems). One of the com- 
moner subterranean centipedes, recorded widely but sparsely in Scotland, although 
apparently not hitherto in the Glasgow area. 


Slugs 


Boettgerilla pallens Simroth. A small, pale slug, very long and worm-like when 
extended. It was first recorded in Britain in 1972 in NW England, and has spread rap- 
idly through most of the country. There are scattered records from south and west Scot- 
land but this is the first from Glasgow. 


Voucher specimens of all species recorded have been deposited in 
the Art Gallery & Museum, Kelvingrove, Glasgow 
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The Cat Flea, Ctenocephalides felis felis (Bouché) NEIL REDGATE 
in Skye, a new Record for V.C 104 


During a recent examination of ectoparasites held by Glasgow Art Gal- 
lery and Museum, Kelvingrove, I identified two fleas (male & female) 
as Ctenocephalides felis felis (Bouché) (Siphonaptera: Pulicidae: 
Archaeopsyllinae), the Cat Flea. These were collected in August 1991 
from a house in Portree, Isle of Skye (inferred NGR NG4843), by the 
local Department of Environmental Health and were sent as an enquiry 
and subsequently donated to the Museum (Slide no. GLAMG Z1994- 
96). 


C. felis felis is more widespread throughout Scotland than is indi- 
cated by the B.R.C. Atlas (George, 1974). There is now one other 
island record for this species, viz. South Ronaldsay, Orkney (George, 
pers. comm.). The record from Skye is the first known for this island 
and Vice County (George, pers. comm.) 


The Scottish Insect Record Index (SIRI) lists published records of 
the species for Aberdeen and Midlothian but its occurrence on islands 
appears to be extremely rare. Whether this is a true reflection of its dis- 
tribution or is simply due to under-recording is at present uncertain. 
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b: Yellow Bartsia 
(Parentucellia viscosa) 
at the General 
Terminus Quay 
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b: Male Capercaillie displaying on Loch Lomondside 
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I would like to thank Mr. Geoff. Hancock, Glasgow Museum for 
arranging the loan of material and for providing the necessary data and 
Dr. Mark Shaw for consulting the SIRI on my behalf. 
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Capercaillie on Loch Lomondside NORMAN TAIT 


Over the centuries, the turkey-sized Capercaillie Tetrao urogallus 
(Plate 4b p.534) has had variable fortunes. A member of the grouse 
familiy, the bird is mainly resident in pine woods hence the older name 
of Wood Grouse. The “English” name Capercaillie is derived from the 
Gaelic language and translates as “Cock of the Woods”. Possible over- 
hunting, habitat destruction and the bird’s life-long -fidelity to a 
restricted home range, resulted in the Capercaillie becoming very rare 
between 1745-60 and eventually becoming extinct in Britain. Colonel 
George Montague, one of the most eminent ornothologists of his day, 
was present when the last known Loch Lomond Capercaillie was killed 
“near the upper end of the loch” in the early 1780’s (Stephens, 1819). 
Early literature records that a few birds lingered on until around 1771 
in the Abernethy and Glenmoriston forests and the last known indige- 
nous Scottish Capercaillies were shot on Deeside in 1785 (Sharrock, 
1976). 


In 1837 Lord Breadalbane introduced 48 Capercaillies which he 
imported from Sweden over a period of three years. The birds were 
released at Taymouth Castle in Aberfeldy. Since then the Capercaillie 
has colonised much of it’s former ground assisted by later successful 
re-introductions in the north-east with a record of a pair breeding in 
1877 as far south as Dougalston, Milngavie — 48 miles from the main 
centre of introduction at Taymouth! (Harvie-Brown, 1879). During this 
re-colonisation, females often preceded males into new areas where 
they occasionally paired with blackcock. One such blackcock-caper 
male hybrid, shot near Campbeltown, was exhibited to the Natural His- 
tory Societyof Glasgow in 1872 by Mr. James Lumsden. (Lumsden, 
1876). 


After the re-introductions in the north-east of Scotland, the 
Capercaillie was first reported on Loch Lomondside in 1867 when a 


